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TO SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 








SIR, 

1 AM pleased with your paper, both for the pro- 
fysion of its gifts, and tle liberality of its promises. 
What we do not mect with in one number, we 
eenerally hope to find in the next. Although our 
expectations may sometimes prove illusory, they 
still contribute to cheer the mind with a grateful 
alternation of actual and anticipated enjoyment. 
An additional, and with me, a powerful recom- 





mendation, is the appropriate time of the day at 
which it appears. I would have all pertocical pub- | 
fications issue from the press, at least before dinner. | 
Youth is commonly styled the morning of life. By 
employing a transposition, neological indeed, but 
‘ust, the morning may be said to be the youth of 
the dave ‘The intellect is then more vigorous, the 
memory mere retentive, the whole man more sus- 
ceptible of acquisitions beth in knowledge and vir- 
tue. We find the impressions of vicious intercourse 
weakened by the anodyne of sleep; we are more 
calm. more pure, and more ingenuous; less disor- 
dered by the hurry of dissipation, agitated by the 
restlessness of vanity, or fatigued by the turmoil of | 
the day. In the evening, when the system gene- , 
rally undergoes a total revolution, the remembrance 
of what we have read in the morning, may, and not 
unfrequently does, induce us to abstain from the 
cratification of an evil propensity. A journalist 
cannot desire a more satistuctory recompense for 
his labours, than the correction ef a folly, or the 
prevention of acrime. He, therefore, who Is ju- 
dicious enough to discern and enjoy this advantage, 
should be careful to dedicate a portion of his paper 
to moral disqnisitions: the space thus allotted, 
should be small; because the moralist, being con- 
fined to narrow limits, will rarely become tiresome. 
or the rerder inattentive. -After these preliminary 
remarks, | will new proceed to the chief object of | 
my communication. 

‘My friends have long importuned me to write a 
book. I have uniformly replied, that I feit myself 
inadequate to the task ; that rt was exclusively the 
province of those, whom Genius sumulated to pro- 
duce; whose philosophical expansion ol intellect 
could embrace any subject, however comprehensive 
in its extent, or various in its details; who pos- 
sessed power to announce new truths, or cj eli fresh 
sources of delight; whose depth of physiological 
research could illustrate and eniorce them; whose 
Nice discrimination of “all the hues and colours of 
words,” would enable the reader to refine his taste, 
and beautify his style. Although not positively 
assured that I enjoyed these advantages, it was at 
least significantly given to-be understocd. I was 
moreover told that my predecessors had uniformly 











Usdained such objections ; that a great rcputauion 


——- 


could be acquired with a small work; that with the 
co-operation oi a few puffs, I might possibly be 
honoured with a diploma frem our Philosophical 
Society; and in fine, that examples without num- 
ber might be adduced, (o confirm their observations. 
I was also reminded of a certain writer, who, when 
interrogated by his friends as to his motives for the 
publication of an insignificant work, replied, that he 
meant to enable his children to say, “ our father, 
the author.” Overpowered by the cogency of this 
reasoning, I have at length acquiesced, and am 
now employed in the composition of a work, “ on 
the predominant system of reanners’’ I subjoin. 
the arguments of some of the chapters. If thought 
worthy of attention, I may possibly furnish you 
With occasional extracts froma their contents. 

Chap. Sd. On the necessity of adopting a new 
plan of education, from the general consciousness 
of ignorance which seems to prevail. 

Chap. 4th. Is it not proper, that young men, 
just entering into the world, without capacity to 
compare two ideas, without having finished their 
studies, and after having laughed at their profes- 
sors, shou!d decide authoritatively on every subject, 
hesitate on none, speak loud, and never listen? 

Chap. 7th. An humble petition’ to our young 
ladies, to deign to study the orthography of their 
own language, before they learn French. 

Chap. 9th. When public admiration becomes 
common, ought we not to conclude that talents are 
abundant? 

Chap. 12th. Is not an excess of sensibility, of 
all things the farthest removed, from an excess of 
egotism? . 

Chap. 20th. Is it not just, that he, whose na- 
tural reserve, whose unassuming Modesty, or whose 


| dread of the mortification of a repulse, renders him 


distant and respectful in his deportment, should be 
stigmatized as proud and supercilious, while the 
presumptuous forwardness of scll-sufficiency se- 
Cures attention and conciliates esteem? 

Chap. 23d. Montesquieu asserts, and proves by 
a clear induction, that the refinement of a people 
may be tested, by the degree of estimation in which 
they hold the fair sex. Is not this a cegent argu- 
ment in favour of the multiplication of beaux? and 
does it not follow, that a nation, consisting altoge- 
ther of a tribe so devoted to the ladies, must have 
attained the acmé of civilization? 

Chap. 25th. How far may the bon ton alter 
good taste, confound the man of wit with the block- 
head, render discourse insipid, composition poor, 
and criticism ridiculous ¢ 

Eruicus. 
—* 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
BIOGRAPHY OF MALHERBE, 


Prefixed to the new and beautiful edition by Didot of 
the works of that poet. 


a 


TRANSLATED FROM ‘IHE FRENCH. 


Malherbe and Balzac are the first of our writers, 
the one in verse, the other in prose, who have mest 
contributed to the perfection of our language. 
Ronsard, by a servile imitation of Greek and Latin 
forms, had converted the idiom of Montaigne and 
of Amyat, into a pedantic languagee Malherbe 


he 








had the art of giving to our versification the cha- 
racter most suitable to it, by subjecting it to the 
rules of a soft, elegant and easy elocution. He 
corrected the taste of our writers, and prepared that 
brilliant age of Louis XIV, which has rendered 
France so prolific of men of genius: a subject on 
which Boileau thus expresses himself: 

Enfin Malherbe vint, et, le premier en France, 

Fit sentir dans les vers une juste cadence, 

D’un mot mis en sa place enseigna la pouvoir, 

Et reduisit la muse aux regles du devoir. 

Par ce sage ecrivain la langue reparée, 

N’offrit rien de rude a loreille epurée ; 

Les stances avec grace apprirent a tomber, 

Et le vers sur le vers n’osa plus enjamber. 

T out reconnut ses lois, et ce guide fidele 

Aux auteurs de ce temps sert encore de modéle. 

farchez donc sur ses pas; aimez sa pureté, 
Er de son tour heureux imitez la clarté. 


Malherbe composed with difficulty. His tasfe, 
rendered severe by a profound study of his art, 
seems to have made him averse to the use of what 
are Called poetical fictions; unless this aversion be 
attributed to his want of imagination, a defect with 
which he is charged by his most enlightened 
critics. 

His first productions do not give him great su- 
periority over the writers of his age. The success 
of his piece, entitled “ Les /armes de Saint Pierre,’ 
must have excited his astonishment, after he had 
produced the ode, “ Done un nowveau labour, &c.” 
What a vast career had he traversed ! 

For the sake of those, who love to trace the pro- 
gress of his genius, we have taken care, by classing 
his poetical productions in different books, to indi- 
cate in a chronological table, the periods, at which 
tradition informs us they were composed, or pub- 
lished. 

We must not judge of genius either at its dawn, 
or at its declension, but when arrived at its highest 
degree of elevation it opens to itself a new career, 
and leaves its contemporaries far behind. We 
must see it from its point of departure, view it at 
the summit of its elevation, and compare it with 
the rivals, who have preceded or succeeded it. 

* The works of Malherbe,” says the author of 
his life, inserted in the Poetical Anngls, vol. xiii, 
have taught Rousseau even to surpass him; but he 
would perhaps have excelled Rousseau, if like him 
he had been able to devote to the cultivationof his 
genius, the time which he was obliged to employ 
in creating his art. 

“ Before him, our best poets possessed genius 
and vast erudition ; to taste they were absolute 
strangers. It is Malherbe who, in an age when 
our versification was still so irregular, and in a spe- 
cies of poetry which, the epic excepted, is undoubts 
edly the most difficult, first gave to the French 
muses that sublimity of ideas, that clearness and 
richness of expression, those varied mevements cf 
poetic eloquence, that happy mixture of images and 
sentiments, and above all, that continueus harmon 
so necessary to poctry, or rather, without which 
poetry has no existence. It_is because he loved 
and felt those powers of harmony, that he regarded 
richness of versification as indispensable, persuaced 
that it increases harmony, and that harmony is « 


CS- 


sential. particularly in lyvic poctry. Of this secret 
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Rousseau was not ignorant, who thereby aituined 
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the art of increasing the melody of his style. 
indeed merited a reproach to which Malherbe did 
not subject himself: it is that of having sometimes 
sacrificed accuracy of expression to richness of 
versification. 


« Another advantage which Malherbe had over # 


his rival, an advantage which perhaps he owes to 
the remains of that naiveté, which our primitive 
poets had transmitted to his age, is that his style 
possesses more grace, as that of Rousseau is more 
strongly characterized by energy and elevation.” 

Malherbe has then created the language of French 
poets. 
pure taste, frequented by a number of friends, 
whose pride it was to be called his disciples. The 
most distinguished amongst them was Colomby, 
in whom he did not perceive those talents which 
form the poet; Maynard, who above all the rest, 
in Malherbe’s opinion, possessed the talent of com- 
posing verses, but was deficient in force; and Ra- 
ean, to whose verses nothing but a higher polish 
was wanting. 

The information which Racan gives us, with 
respect to the critical notes from the hand of Mal- 
herbe, found in a copy of Desportes, proves the 
severity of his master’s principles, and the delicate 
refinement of his taste. 

In giving an account of his life, we shall but 
briefly repeat the small number of anecdotes trans- 
mitted to us by his contemporaries, which may best 
conduce to a knowledg: of his person and charac- 
ter. It rarely happens, that a man of genius has 
not some striking peculiarities, which distinguish 
him from the common classes of men of the age 
in which he flourishes. As to his genius, the 
reader will better perceive it in his works than in 
an eulogy. 

Francis de Malherbe was born at Caen, about 
the year 1555. He was of the house of Malherbe 
Saint Aignan, who followed the army of Robert IIT, 
Duke of Normandy, to England. The father of 
Malherbe, reduced by fortune to the necessity of 
being an associate judge at Caen, embraced the 
reformed religion defore his death. This was a 
source of affliction to his son. He had then attained 
only his nineteenth year. Had he been more ad- 
vanced in years, his sensibility would net perhaps 
have been so deeply wounded by this change of 
religious principles on the part of his father. We 
perceive from many of his bons-mots, and from 
some traits of his life, that he was but slightly at- 
tached to the prejudices of his age, and that he al- 
lowed them no other importance, than that which 
every prudent man owes to the tranquility and wel] 
being of society. But the chagrin which our poet 
felt, on account of this abjuration, occasioned his 
departure from Provence, whither he followed the 
Grand Prior, Henry of Angouléme, natural son of 
Henrv II. 

While he was attached to the service of this 
prince, who was killed at Aix in 1565, he espoused 
Magdalen de Coriolis, daughter of a president, and 
widow of a counsellor, of the parliament of Aix. 
By her he had several children, whom he had the 
misfortune to survive. One of his daughters died 
in his arms, of the plague. He lost a son, killed 
in duel by.de Pile, in the year 1627. This loss so 
grievously afflicted him, that he went to Rochelle 
expressly for the purpose of demanding justice of 
the king. 

This demand having been unsuccessful, ke de- 
termined to fight the assassin. His friends sug- 


gesting to him the inequality of the contest between 


an old man of seventy-two, and a youth of twenty- 
five years of age, “it is on that account, said he, 
that lam cytermined to fight; I risk but a farthing 
against a pistole.” : 

‘his son seems to have merited the regrets of 
his father. He possessed a talent for poetry. His 
verses, in which his contemporaries discovered 
spirit and imagination, have not been trausmitted 
to Us. 


He | 


His house was a school of literature and | 
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Malherbe lost his mother about the year 1615, 
at avery advanced age. He had then himself at- 
tained his sixtieth year. On this occasien, the 
queen-dowager despatched a gentleman to him, 
with a message of condolence, for which he re- 
turned thanks, by saying that “ the only return he 
could make for the honour which the queen had 
conferred on him, was to pray God that her son, 
the king, might lament her death at as advanced 
an age as he lamented that of bis mother.” 

Some traits of bis military life, mentioned in the 
memoirs of Racan, prove that he possessed courage. 
At the time of the league, he and La Roque, who 
had like himself been a gentleman of the Duke of 
Angouléme, so briskly pursued M. de Sully, for 
the space of six or eight miles, that this minister 
always cherished an implacable resentment against 
Malherbe on that account, and opposed that tide of 
fortune, which the esteem of Henry 1V seemed to 
promise him. 

The ode, which our poet addressed to Mary de 
Médicis, on her arrival in France, had already 
established his reputation, Henry 1V having one 
day asked the Cardinal du Perron, if he no longer 
made verses, the Cardinal replied, “ that since his 
majesty had honoured him with a place in the ad- 
ministration, he had abandoned those pursuits, and 
besides, that it would be presumption in any one to 
meddle with those things, after a gentleman of Nor- 
mandy, established in Provence, called Malherbe, 
who had carried French poetry to so exalted a 
point of perfection, that it was impossible for any 
one to approach his excellence.” The king re- 
tained in his memory the name of Malherbe, who 
did not appear at court until three or four years 
after, when his private affairs led him to Paris in 
1605. 

On the king’s return from a journey into the Li- 
mousin, Malherbe presented him with the stanzas 
which begin with, “ O Dieu, dont le bontes de mes 
larmes touchees, &c.’ This was the prelude to fa- 
vour. The title of gentleman in ordinary of the 
king*’s chamber, was soon after conferred on him, 
a pension of one thousand livres was granted him 
by the Duke of Bellegarde, who assigned him 
apartments in his palace, admitted him to his table, 
and maintained a valet and a horse for his service. 
At the mansion of the grand-ccuyer, he formed an 
acquaintance with Racan, at that time one of the 
king’s pages. ‘The taste of the latter fer poetry 
attached him to Malherbe, who cultivated his pro- 
mising talents; and the friendship which they con- 
tracted, notwithstanding the disparity of their years, 
continued with undiminished ardour, between the 
master and the disciple, until the death of the 
former. 

Notwithstanding the consideration which Mal- 
herbe enjoyed at the court, Henry 1V, for whom 
he composed amatory poems under the assumed 
name of Alcander, seems not to have raised him 
above that happy mediocrity, which Horace calls 
the treasure oi the sage. Augustus did not em- 
ploy Virgil and Horace in writing verses for his 
mistresses, but he was more liberal than Henry IV, 
in rewarding them for the praises which they 
lavished on him with such profusion. 

Racan informs us that his master generally re- 
sided in hired lodgings, that his apartment was but 
indifferently furnished, and that it contained only 
seven or eight chairs of straw. When they were 
filled, if any ene came to visit him, he cried out 
through the key hole of the door, “ wait, there are 
no more chairs.” 

Those who were intimately acquainted with him 
testify, that frankness and politeness characterized 
his ordinary commerce with the world, although 
he was actually of a quick and vehement temper, 
and even a little tainted with misanthropy. He 
said of the sex for whom, in general, he entertained 
a strong affection, ** God, who repented that he 
had created man, never repented the creation of 
WODRALe” 





If he entertained but an indifferent opinion of 
men, may not this contempt be attributed to his 
habitual intercourse with the great? Besides 
what an age did he live? In a tempestuous aig 
in which society dissolved, had seen all the human 
passiorz.s unbridled, convert the whole of Frane, 
into a theatre of carnage and discord. The people 
fought for liberty: the priests and the great migley 
them by fanaticism, in order to bring them bac, 
to slavery. 

The public mind was so corrupt, that the wiseg 
men, instead of thinking of the liberty of the 
country, were occupied only in rescuing her from 
the abyss of misery, into which she had beep 
plunged by the civil wars. Devastated France 
had need of repose under a master: Henry Jy 
reigned. 

Malherbe, even when flattering this prince whe 
possessed amiable qualities, ceased not to cherish 
a remnant of republican pride, which was not ep. 
tirely subjugated until the reign of Louis XIIq, 
It is not therefore surprising, that this poet haq 
never been able to acquire that courtly suppleness, 
which familiarizes itself with all vices, and converts 
them into the means of acquiring fortune. Some 
of his repartees prove, that he was not the dupe of 
the great whom he eulogized in his verses, 

A princess of Condé, in the prison, where her 
hushand was confined, being delivered of two dead 
children, a counsellor of the parliament of Provence 
expressed the deepest regret at the loss, which the 
state had suffered, in the death of two princes of 
the blood royal. “ Ah! sir, said Malherbe, be com. 
forted, you shall never want a master.” 

Some time after the death of the Marshal d’Ap. 
cre, our poet going one day to visit the Duchess de 
Bellegarde, was informed that she had gone to hear 
mass. “To mass! replied he: what can she have 
to ask of God, since he has delivered us from the 
Marshal d’ Ancre.” 

De Harlay, archbishop of Rouen, to induce him 
to hear one of his sermons, invited him to dinner. 
After the company rose from the table, Malherbe 
slept. The prelate caused him to be awakened, 
in order to conduct him to church to hear the ser- 
mon: Malherbe intreated him to dispense with 
his presence, as without the sermon he should sleep 
perfectly well. 

He was totally ignorant of the art of flattering 
self-love. One of his nephews coming to visit him, 
after quitting college, where he had spent nine 
years, was asked by him what knowledge he had 
acquired; and opening an Ovid, he presented it to 
the young man, who was embarrassed in translating 
even the first phrase. ‘ My nephew, said he, take 
my word; be brave, you are fit for nothing else.” 

A gentleman of rank, and of the robe, shewing 
him some verses composed for a lady, Malherbe, 
after having perused them, asked him, whether he 
had been concemned to be hanged, or to write those 
verses. 

To the bad poetry of princes he paid as little 
respect. He one day told his protector, the Duke 
d’Angouléme, who shewed him some of his verses, 
“ that they must be suppressed, because it was not 
proper for a prince to publish a work, unless it was 
perfect.” 

With a propensity to caustic severity, he inevi- 
tably created enemies, particularly amongst his 
brother-poets ; a volatile nation, but of very irritable 
temper, when their verses are not sufficiently ad- 
mired. 

It does not appear that he had made himself {a 
miliar with the Greek poets, or that he held Pindar 
in high estimation, whose odes appeared him no- 
thing more than bombast. Among the Latins, he 
loved Statius. Seneca the tragedian, Juvenal, Ovid, 
Martial, particularly Horace, whom he called his 
breviary- Without pluming himself on his erudi- 
tion, he devoted himself to the study of his native 


language, and was occupied only in divesting it of 


the barbarous jargon of the poets, who preceded 
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so IV spoke his Gascon language; it may be 
easily imagined that it was adopted by all the court- 
‘ors, Inorder to disgasconize them, Malherbe freely 
veprehended even the princes. Hence was he called 
the tyrant of words and syllables. 

Until the moment of his death, he defended that 
purity of language which he had always professed. 
An hour before he expired, after a kind of agony, 
he suddenly roused himself, for the purpose of 
chiding his nurse for having used an expression 
grating to his ear. His confessor having rebuked 
him for his asperity; “ Sir, replied Malherbe, I 
will support with my last breath, the purty of the 
French language.” 

The confessor himself painting to his imagina- 
‘ion the happiness of a future state, in a manner 
not very eloquent, and asking him whether he did 
not feel a strong desire speedily to enjoy that feli- 
citv; Malherbe said, “ speak no more of it, your 
bad style disgusts me with it.” 

In an age of bigotry, Malherbe seems to have 
possessed sufficient philosophy to guard himself, 
from the moment at which his reason dawned, until 
the period of his existence, against the religious 
prejudices which had dissolved all the natural ties 
of society. At the solicitation of his friends, he 
performed all those usual duties, required of per- 
sons, dying within the pale of the Catholic church. 


He died at Paris, in the year 1628, and was 
inhumed in the church of Saint Germain |’Aurer- 
rois. 

The first of our lyric poets, he was also at the 
same time a good son, a kind father, an affectionate 
husband, a sincere friend, an indulgent master, and 
an excellent citizen. He had no other ambition 
than that of literary glory; which however he knew 
how to appreciate, for he said, “ that it was folly to 
make a profession of poetry; that the pleasure en- 


joyed by the poet, was the only reward that he’ 


ought to promise himself; and finally, that a good 
poet was not of greater utility to the state, than a 
good player at nine pins.” 

Would he have entertained this opinion, if the 
language of poetry, which in his time served only 
to give cadence to uscless trifles, had, with the aid 
of eloquent reason, exhibited on the stage the dan- 
ger of the passions, inculcated useful maxims in 
harmonious verse, combated, like Voltaire, whether 
in his gay or serious works, all those prejudices 
fatal to the happiness of humanity? Undoubtedly 
he would then have regarded poetry as a precious 
art, as one of the most powerful engines of genius, 
and best adapted to render the social art perfect, 
by improving taste and morals. 

Although his title of nobility is of more ancient 
date than that of Montaigne, yet, more philosophi- 
cal than the latter, he derived but little vanity from 
that source, and did not even render it subservient 
tohis promotion. Notwithstanding the prejudices 
of his class, he did not believe that ignorance con- 
ferred a right to solicit dignified offices, nor that it 
authorized him to treat learning, and these who 
cultivate it, with contempt. Would his name have 
been still dear to us, had he attached a greater value 
to the nobility of parchments than to that of genius? 
He often said to Racan, “ that it was a folly to beast 
of one’s nobility; that the more ancient it was, the 
more was it doubtful; that a Julia only was neces- 
sary to corrupt the blood of the Caesars.” 

As amere nobleman, Maiherbe’s name would 
have been already forgotten; but’as a poet, he in- 
terests use We love to make ourselves acquainted 
With his person and character, What.we have 
been able to collect respecting him, will suffice to 
exhibit him to posterity, such as he appeared to his 
Contemporaries. From his works we may learn 
how to appreciate his genius, but in forming an 
Opuuion of it, we must not forget the obstacles that 
he had to surmount, and the obligations which the 
French language will eternally owe him. 


and of those who were his eontemporaries. © 
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CRITICISM. 
(From the Edinburgh Review.) 


The W orks of the Right Honourable Lady Mary Wort- 
ley Montagu: Including her Correspondence, Poems, 
and Essays. Published, by permission, from her 
Original Papers. 


[ Continued. } 


These are certainly very uncommon productions 
for a young lady of twenty ; and indicate a strength 
and elevation of character, that does not always ap- 
pear in her gayer and more ostentatious perform- 
ancesse Mr. Wortley was convinced and reassured 
by them; and they were married in 1712. The 
concluding part of the first volume contains her 
letters to him for the two following years. There 
is not much tenderness in these letters, nor very 
much interest indeed of any kind. Mr. Woriley 
appears te have been rather indolent and unambi- 
tious; and Lady Mary takes it upon her, with all 


delicacy and judicious management however, to | 


stir him up to some degree of activity and exertion. 
There is a good deal of election news and small 
politics in these epistles. ‘The best of them, we 
think, is the following exhertation to impudence. 


‘IT am glad you think of serving your friends. I 
hope it will put you in mind of serving yourself. 
I need not enlarge upon the advantages of money ; 
every thing we see, and every thing we hear, puts 
us in remembrance of it. If it were possible to 
restore liberty to your country, or limit the en- 
croachments of the preregative, by reducing your- 
self to a garret, I should be pleased to share so glo- 
rious a poverty with you; but, as the world is, and 
will be, ’tis a sort of duty to be rich, that it may be 
in one’s power to do good; riches being another 
word for power; towards the obtaining of which, 
the first necessary qualification is impudence, and 
(as Demosthenes said of pronunciation in oratory) 
the second is impudence, and the third, still, impu- 
dence. No modest man ever did, or ever will make 
his fortune. Your friend Lord Halifax, R. Wal- 
pole, and all other remarkable instances of quick 
advancement, have been remarkably impudent. 
The Ministry is like a play at Court; there’s a 
little door to get in, and a great crowd without, 
shoveing and thrusting who shall be foremost; 
people who knock others with their elbows, disre- 
gard a little kick of the shins, and still thrust hear- 
tily forwards, are sure of a good place. Your 
modest man stands behind in the crowd, is shoved 
about by every body, his clothes torn, almost squeez- 
ed to death, and sees a thousand get in before him, 
thst don’t make so good a figure as himself. 

‘1 don’t say it is impossible for an impudent 
man not to rise in the world; but a moderate 
merit, with a large share of impudence, is more 
probable to be advanced, than the greatest qualifi- 
cations without it. 

‘ If this letter is impertinent, it is founded upon 
an opinion of yeur merit, which, if it is a mistake, 
1 would not be undeeeived. It is my interest to 
believe (as I do) that you deserve every thing, and 
are capable of every thing; but nobedy else will 
believe it, if they see you get nothing.’ Vol. i. 
p. 250252. 


To the end of this volume is annexed a transla- 
tion of the Enchiridion ef Epictetus, executed by 
Lady Mary, when she was under twenty years of 
age. We have only read the first paragraph of it, 
in which we see, that ‘opinion, appetite, aversion, 
desire, &c. are said to be altogether zm our fower ;’ 
which is evidently a false translation: Epictetus 
says only, that these things are our proper business 
and concern. 

The second volume, anda part of the third, are 
occupied with those charming letters, written du- 
ring Mr. Wortley’s embassy to Constantinople, 
upon which the literary reputation of Lady Mary 
has hitherto been exclusively founded. It would 
not become ys to say any thing of productions 
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which have so long engaged the admiration of the 
public. The grace and vivacity, the ease and cou- 
ciseness of the narrative, and the description which 
they contain, still remain unrivalled, we think, by 
any epistolary compositions in our language, and 
are but slightly shaded by a sprinkling of obsolete 
tiltle-tattle, or womanish vanity and affectation. 
The authenticity of these letters, though at one 
time disputed, has not lately been called in ques- 
tiof; but the secret history of their publication hag 
never, we belicve, been laid before the public. ‘Fhe 
editor ot this collection, from the original papers; 
gives the following account of it: 


‘In the later periods of Lady Mary's life, she 
employed her leisure in collecting the copies of the 
letters she had written during Mr. Wortley’s em- 
bassy, and had transcribed them herself, in two 
small volumes in 4to: They were, without doubt, 
sometimes shown to her literary friends. Upon 
her return to England for the last time, in 1761, 
she gave these books to a Mr. Sowden, a clergy- 
man at Rotterdam, and wrote the subjoimed memo- 
randum onthe coverofthem. ‘ These two volumes 
are given to the Reverend Benjamin Sowden, mi- 
nister at Rotterdam, to be disposed of as he thinks 
proper. ‘This is the will and design of M. Worr- 
LEY Montacu, December 11, 1761.” 

‘ After her death, the late Earl of Bute commis- 
sioned a gentleman to procure them, and to offer 
Mr. Sowden a considerable remuneration, which 
he accepted. Much to the surprise of that noble- 
man and Lady Bute, the manuscripts were scarcely 
safe in England, when three volumes of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu’s Letters were published by 

eckett: and it has since appeared, that Mr. Cle- 
land was the editor. The same gentleman, whe 
had negotiated before, was again dispatched to Hol- 
land, and could gain no further intelligence from 
Mr. Sowden, than that a short time before he 
parted with the MSS. two English gentlemen called 
on him to see the Letters, and obtained their re- 
quest. They had previously contrived, that Mr. 
Sowden should be called away during their peru- 
sal; and he found on his return that they had dis- 
appeared with the books. Their residence was 
unknown to him ; but on the next day they brought 
back the precious deposit, with many apologies. 
It may be fairly presumed, that the intervening 
night was consumed in copying these Letters by 
several amanuenses.’ Vol. i. p. 2932, 


A fourth volume of Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu’s Letters, published in the same form in 1767, 
appears now to have been a fabrication of Cleland’s, 
as the corresponding MSS. have been found among 
her Ladyship’s papers, or in the hands of her cor- 
respondents. 

Yo the accuracy of her local descriptions, and 
the justness of her representations of oriental man- 
ners, Mr. Dallaway, who followed her footsteps at 
the distance of eighty years, and resided for several 
months in the very palace which she had occupied 
at Pera, bears a decided and respectable testimony ; 
and in vindication of her veracity in describing the 
interior of the seraglio, into which no christian is 
now permitted to enter, he observes that the Sultan 
Achmet the Third, was notoriously very regardless 
of the injunctions of the Koran, and that her Lady- 
ship’s visits were paid while the Court was in a 
retirement, that enabled him to dispense with many 
ceremonies. We do not observe any difference 
between these letters in the present edition, and in 
the common copies, except that the names of Lady 
Mary’s correspondents are now given at full length, 
and short notices of their families subjciied upon 
their first introduction. At page 89 of the third 
volume, there are also two short letters or rather 
notes for the Countess of Pembroke, that have not 
hitherto been made public; and Mr. Pope’s letter, 
describing the death of the two rural lovers by 
lightning, is here given at full length; while the 





former editions oaly Goatained her Ladyship’s an- 
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swer ; in which we have always thought that her , lic instruction, and it is much less difficult to adopt 


destre to be smart and witty, has intruded itsélf a | 
litue ungracefully into the place of a more amiable 
feeling. : 

The next series of letters consists of those writ- 
ten to her sister the Countess of Mar, from 1723 
to 1727. These Letters, have at least as much 
vivacity, wit, and sarcasm, as any that have been 
already published; and though they contain little 
but the anecdotes and scandal of the time, will long 
continue to be read and admired for the brilliancy 
and facility of the composition. Though Lady 
Mary is excessively entertaining in this corres- 
pondence, we cannot say, however, that she is 
cither very amiable, or very interesting; there is 
rather a negation of good affection, we think 
throughout, and a certain cold-hearted levily, that 
borders sometimes upon misanthropy, and some- 
times on indecency. ‘The style of the following 
extracts howeyer, we are afraid has been for some 
time a dead language. 

‘I made a sort of resolution at the beginning of 
my letter, not to érouble you with the mention of 
what passes here, since you reccive it with so much 
eoldness- But I find it is impossible to forbear 
telling you the metamorphoses of some of your 
acquaintance, which appear as wondrous to me as 
any in Ovid. Would any one believe that Lady 
11*****ss is a beauty, and in love? and that Mrs. 
Anastasia Robinson is at the same time a prude 
and a kept mistress? and these things in spite of 
nature and fortune. The first of these. ladies is 
tenderly attached to the polite Mr. M***, and sunk 
in all the joys of happy love, notwithstaading she 
wants the use of her two hands by a rheumatism, 
and he has an arm that-he cannot move. I wish I 
could tell you the particulars of this amour, which 
seems to me as curious as that between two oysters, 
and as well worth the serieus attention of the natu- 
ralists. ‘The second heroine has engaged half the 
town in arms, from the nicety of her virtue, which 
was not able to bear the too near approach of Sene- 
sino in the opera; and her condescension in her 
accepting of Lord Peterborough for her champion, 
who has signalized both his love and courage upoa 
this occasion in as many instances as ever Don 
Quixote did for Dulcinea. Foor Senesino, like a 





vanquished giant, was forced to confess upon his 
knees that Anastasia was a nonpareil of virtue and 
beauty. Lord Stanhope, as dwarf to the said giant, 
joked on his side, and was challenged for his pains. 
Lord Delawar was Lord Peterborough’s second ; 
my lady miscarried—the whole town divided into 
parties on this important peint. Innumerable have 
been the disorders between the two sexes on so great 
an account, besides half the House of Peers being 
put underan arrest. By the providence of Heaven, 
and the wise cares of his Majesty, no bloodshed 
ensued. However, things are now tolerably accom- 
modated ; and the fair lady rides through the town 
m the shining berlin of her hero, not to reckon the 
more solid advantages of i00/. a month, which ‘tis 
said he allows her. I will send you a letter by the 
Count Caylus, whom, if you do not know already, 
vou will thank me for intwoducing to you. He is 
a Frenchman, and no fop; which, beside the curi- 
osity of it, is one of the prettiest things in the world.’ 
Vol. iii, p. 120-122, 
[ To be Continued.} 


LEVITY. 


FOR THE PORT FOLJO. 





HOW ARE YOU ’°—~VERY WELL.—I AM EXTREMELY 
HAPFY TO BEAR IT. 


Translated from the French, 


Some innovations are pregnant with mischief; 
but it cannot be denied that others are salutary. 
That which I am abetit to propese may have the 
most powerful iafluence Upoa Maaners, and pubs 


vantage to you is immense. 








THE PORT FOLIO. 


it, than the change which has been effected in the 
denomination of the months, the weights and mea- 
sures. Nothing more is requisite than—the change 
of a simple formality, an insignificant question in- 
teresting to no one; it is nothing more than the 
how are you, that | would wish to banish from con- 
versation, unless when we address ourselves to a 
sick person. 

Nothing tends more to retard the perfection of 
the human race than these common forms, with 
which all dialogues begin, and of which alone they 
are often entirely composed. Is it not ridiculous 
that every day in Europe, there are twenty millions 
of thinking beings, who, when they meet each 
other, have nothing to say but; ow are you ?— 
very well—I am extremely hafipy to hear it. What 
a difference would it make in regard of the devel- 
opment of our knowledge, if, instead of these idle 
questions, we agreed to accost each other only 
with useful questions. For instance, if it were 
established as a custom among Europeans, to ask 
with the perseverance, with which we usually make. 
the inquiry ow are you? how to rid one’s self of a fool 
or a knave ? is it not evident that in the long run 
some of the respondents would find the solution of 
the problem ? 

At least thirty centuries have elapsed since the 
vulgar question Aow are you? has retarded the 
progress of human knowledge. But the Romans 
went immediately to the point; they substituted 
for the guomodo vales, the guid novi fert Africa? 
might we not, at least during the war, imitate the 
Romans, and ask one of another, guid novi? were 
we to reflect well on this subject, we should per- 
ceive how absurdly we act in adopting generally 
this trivial exordium, which is entirely foreign to 
the subject of which it is our intention to treat; 
so that there is almost always a pause after this 
great debut, or else we Violate the rules of the ora- 
torical art, by passing abruptly and without transi- 
tion te the first point of our discourse. What 
fecundity, on the contrary, and what richness of 
ideas would salutary questions produce, were they 
taken out of the narrow circle of your health? 

How excellent would that law be, which should 
distribute, through the twelve months of the year, 
all the important questions which men and women 
may put to each other when they meet! Society 
would then be truly a Jyceum, in which all inter- 
esting subjects would be discussed by question and 
ansver. And as itis certain, that to day, twenty 
millions of men have at the same time asked the 
question, how are you? and have all made the 
sume abswer, were it agreed on that tomorrow, on 
meeting each other, they should ask, wat is gal- | 
vanism? we should be astonished to find, after the 
lapse of a few months, the dancers at the opera 
house, and hackney coachmen, as expert in galvan- 
ism, as a professor of natural philosophy. 

We wish for information, we endeavour to cre- 
ate a public spirit, and we neglect the most simple 
mode of attaining these objects; is it not by the 
application of a great number of arms to the same 
lever, that the most ponderous bodies are moved ? 
The pyramids of Egypt would never have existed, 
had not the labours of a vast multitude of men, con- 
curred in their construction. Well! let our con- 
temporaries, from the dawn of day, fiom the mo- 
ment of rising, concur in proposing the same ques- 
tions to each ether, and we shall leave to posterity, 
treasures of important discoveries. 

I am sensible that my proposition would be op- 
posed, were the necessity of going to school and 
gravely discussing a subject suggested; but to 
effect the most happy revolution in manners, in 
the arts and sciences, I only require the substitu- | 
tion of one phrase for another: it is habit against 
habit; and if you acquiesce in the change, the ad- 

Are you so violently 
attached to the question, Aow are you? that it would 


appear to you barbarous, to substitute ig it’s place 








» 


the question, how can stones fall from the moon ? 
Well! let us suppose for a moment that this les 

tion were generally proposed throughout Europe. 
you see at once all classes of society, even the mog, 
learned, obliged to inform themselves of the v4 
graphy of the moon, and it’s velcanic history , foe 
ho one is willing to appear ignorant. For qa ian. 
there will be some idlers, who will content them. 
selves by answering: J know not, it concerns ™ 
little. But we should soon perceive a general fer 

mentation in the minds of men; we should have 
myriads of dissertations; and the journalists, who 
are at present reduced to the necessity of exertin 

their energies on trifles, will have no other difficu,. 
ty to contend with but that of selecting. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS, 
FOR THE POR? FOLIO, 


It is rare to find a song, which has a Chloris, a 
Phillis, a Delia, or Amarillis in it, possessed of spf. 
ficient merit, to entitle it to the rank of mediocrity ; 
the following, however, by Sir John Eaton, < 
great sweetness, though it not only contains a Chlo. 
ris, but abounds with “ milk and wool.” It cer. 
tainly would be better, if deprived of that affecta. 
tion, which puts us in mind of scenes on the Pari- 
sian Theatre, in which shepherds are introduced, 
in the dress, and with all the airs of the most finish. 
ed petits maitres: but, notwithstanding, the objec- 
tions which may be made, we cannot avoid apply. 
ing to it the maxim of Rochefoucault—la simpli 
cité affecteé est une imposture délicate. The 
language is that of careless indolence, indifferent 
to the opinions of others, and whose principle gra- 
tificatioms are /ove and disure. 


SONG. 


Tell me not I my time mispend, 
’Tis time lost to repreve me ; 

Pursue thou thine, I have my end, 
So Chloris only love me. 


Tell me not others flocks are full, 
Mine poor; let them despise me, 
Who more abound in milk and wool, 

So Chloris only prize me. 


Tire others’ easier ears with these 
Unappertaining stories ; 

He never felt the wor!l’s disease, 
Who car’d not for its glories. 


For pity, thou that wiser art, 
W hose thoughts lie wide of mine, 
Let me alone with my own heart, 
And I'll not envy thine. 


Nor blame him, whoe’er blames my wit, 
Which seeks no higher prize, 

Than in unenvied shades to sit, 
And sing of Chloris’ eyes. 


—~ 


There is an old proverb, which signifies that 
similar things will cong/omerate—We have a re 
markable instance of such a coincidence in the 
title page of the last London edition of Tom Paine’s 
Rights of Man. It is “ Published by Crrizen 
Wiuitt1aM Isaac Eaton, Printer-and Bookseller 
to the SupREME Majesty of the People, at the 
Cock and Swine, No. 44, Newgate Street. 


The following song by Dibdin, is a lively proof 
ef a poet’s power, in ringing the changes upon 4 
word. 


My love’s a vessel trim.and gay, 
Rigg’d out with truth and stor’d with honouyi 
As through Life’s sea she cuts her way, 
Alleyes with rapture gaze upon her, 
Built every wondering heart to please 
The lucky shipwrights, love and fancy, 
From stem to stern she moves with ease, 


find at her launch they call’d ber Nancy. 
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When beating ™P against life’s gales, 

So well she stems the dangerous trouble; 
[call her Anna, as she sails, 

Her form’s sO grand her air so noble 
When o'er the trembling wave she fries, 

That plays and sports, as she advances ; 
Well said, my Nan, I fondly cries 

As my full heart in concert dances. 


In studding sails before life’s breeze, 
So sweetly gentle is her motion; 
She's Anne, for as she moves. with ease, 
She seems the queen of all the ocean. 
But when, on sundays, rigg’d in stays, 
Like beauty gay and light as fancy, 
She wins my heart a thousand ways, 
I then delight to call her Nancy. 


When laying on a tack so neat, 

The breeze her milk-white bosom filling, 
She skims the yielding waves so fleet, 

I call her Nance, my bosom thrilling : 
Thus is she precious to my heart, 

By whate’er name comes o’er my fancy, 
Graceful, or gay, grand, neat, or smart, 

Or Anna, Anne, Nan, Nance, or Nancy. 


In Dr. Cogan’s amusing and Shandean Travels 
on the Rhine, he has preserved a German Ode to 
Evening. They, who are curious to behold the 
Zeutonc Muse, in the character of a pensive Min- 
strel, may here be gratified. 


Komm, stillet abend, neider, 
Auf unsre kleine flur; 
Dir ténen unsre lieder, 
Wie schon bist du, natur! 


Schon steigt die abendrdihe 
Herab ins ktihle thal; 

Bald glantz in sanfter rdéthe 
Der sonne lezter strahl. 


All uberal herrscht schweigen 
Nur schwingt der vogel chor 

Hoch aus den dunkeln zweigen 
Den nacht gesang empor. 


Komm, lieber abend, neider, 
Auf unsre kleine flur; 
Dir tGnen unsre lieder, 
Wie schodn bist du natur. 


TRANSLATION. 
Come, silent Eve, return again, 
Our homely cottage view, 
And hear us sing a cheerful strain, 
To thee, and nature due. 


The sun retires yon hills behind, 
And sinks into the sea, 

Glancing his rays both mild and kind, 
Oh, blushing maid, on thee. 


To thee he yields the soothing sway, 
Inviting all to rest; 

The birds conclude the happy day 
With singing on thy breast. 


Come, silent Eve, return again, 
Our homely cottage view, 

And hear us sing a cheerful strain, 

* Yo thee and nature due. 


— 


The following pretty poem has been indieated 
to us by a literary friend, who has Taste to discri- 
minate all the beauties of Poetry in the works of 
thers, and Invention to furnish a stock of his own. 


TO A JEALOUS MISTRESS. 
Anony. from Steele's Collection. 


No more, severely kind, affect 
To put that lovely anger on; 

Sweet Tyrant! if thou canst suspect 
Thy lover’s eyes, yet trust thy own. 


Aw’d by stern Honour’s watchful spies, 
Dull formal rules I’m forced t’ obey? 

Like dungeon slaves, my hasty eyes i 
Just snatch a glimpse of cheerful day, 
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& 
Absent, the desert walks I view; A 
Here went Eliza, there she came: 
With tears my lonely couch bedew, 
And, dreaming, sigh Eliza’s name. 


‘* Where is his love, the women cry, 
‘* The stupid lump, the lifeless earth !” 
« Where,”’ say the men, “ his brisk reply, 
‘* His crimson glass, and noisy mirth.” 


Hast thou not mark’d my burning kiss, 
My lawless pulse, my bounding heart, 

Blow oft, when wild for further bliss, 
All trembling from thy arms I start? 


Ah, spotless Fair! too well I find 
My passions strong, my reason frail: 
Ah! can I stain that angel mind, 
And, Virtue lost, let Leve prevail? 


No! down in shades below we'll rove, 
A glorious miserable pair; 

Gaz’d at through all the myrtle grove, 
For burning love and chaste despair. 


Say, if thou lov’st, did ever youth, 
That wish’d like me, like me endure? 
Dost thou not blame this swainish truth, 
And wish my flame were not so pure? 


In pity hate me, tempting Fair; 
An hapless exile let me fly. 

What feverish wretch his thirst can bear, 
That sees the cooling stream so nigh? 


Oh! I shall all my vows unsay, 
If once I gaze—my blood will glow, 
This virtuous frost will melt away, 
And Love’s wild torrent ever flow. 
Weeping, murmuring, complaining, 
Lost to every gay delight; 
Myra, too sincete for feigning, 
Fears the approaching bridal night. 


Yet why impair thy bright perfection, 
Or dim thy beauty with a tear? 

Had Myra follow’d my direction, 
She long had wanted cause of fear. 


[GoLvsmiru. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Venont,” who lately made a plausible apology 
for the dramas of Kotzebue, and who was permit- 
ted to make his defence in this paper, because we 
were pleased with its eloguence, though not con- 
vinced by its reasoning, is frankly invited to the 
exercise of his talents upon topics more worthy of 
his abilities, and more congenial to the humour of 
the Lditor. 


“ Jurrius,” unlike his warlike namesake of anti- 
quity, marches slowly towards the Gau/s, and forgets 
that vigilance and alertness are not less the duties 
of the Scholar than the Soldier. 


‘“ AsmopEo,” after a long and regretted interval 
of silence, has, like the Spectator, relinquished his 
taciturhity, and not only mingles, but converses 
with mankind. We exult that he has forsaken the 
covert, and now tries what “ the open’’ may yield. 
Before we knew this Gentleman, and when we 
judged of his writings, by their intrinsic merit alone, 
we were still constant in the language of praise, 
and since tardy acquaintance has ripened into the 
glow of friendship, we have discovered new reasons 
to admire the Poet, and to love the Man. He cul- 
tivates the liberal studies, which adorn and dignify 
character, he loves the classics, he leves the Muses, 
and the Muses’ friend. Contemptuously careless 
of vulgar popularity, and proudly aloof from the 
grovelling politics of America, he leaves the swine 
of a commonwealth to wallow in their sty, and flies 
to the eminence of Dignity and Genius. Such a 
spirit we fervently applaud; such a correspondent 
we court to our constant aid; and though we have 


acquired his friendship late, we hope wg shall not | 


lose it soon, 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Mr. OupscHooL, 


You must suppose that I am talking to my Sally, as fine 
and wholesome a country lass, as you would desire to 
see ina summer’s day; whose cherry lips made even 
old Syntax, our schoolmaster, exclaim, 


Da mi basia mille, deinde centum, 

Dein mille altera, dein secunda centum, 

Deinde usque altera mille, deinde centum: 
«* But she would not, she was so sham’d—she would 
not do’t in sight.” And so, Mr. O. in imitation of a 
certain correspondent of yours, who appears to live on 
hisses, I send you 

MY IMITATION.* 


Would you, my sweetest Sally, know 

How many kisses to bestow, 

Ere I shall cry, no more, no more! 

Stop, stop, enough, nay, pray give o’er? 

Count all the strolling belles yeu meet 

On Sunday night, in Market street ; 

As many—you’d scarce think it, Sally, 

As heaps of mud in Sour-crout alley. 

Count ev'ry grain of dust, which flies, 

Enough to put out all the eyes 

Of all the booted beaux, who throng, 

On horseback and in gigs, along 

In August heats, through all the ways, 

Which lead from Centre Square to Gray’s. 

Count all the lamps, whose twinkJing light 

Beholds full many a stoi'n delight, 

From Irish Town to Kensington, 

When night her sooty garb has on. 

Count, count all these, and then, my faits 

But not till then, you may declare 

How many kisses you discover, 

Will satisfy yout scorching lover. 

At least as many, if not more, 

As would suffice full half a score 

Of wishing widows—or such jades, 

Such whining, pining, love-sick maids, 

As, all so bashful, twine their willows 

Round Rochester—beneath their pillows. 

R. Suatlow, 

FOR THE POR? FOLIO. 

LE VOYAGE DE L’AMOUR ET DU TEMS, 

PAR M. DE SEGUR- 


A voyager passant sa vie, 
Certain veilliard nomme Ze tems, 

Pris d’un fleure arrive, et se crie, 
Prenez pitie de me vieux ans: 

- Et quoi sur ces bords on m’oublie, 

Moi qui compte tous les instans ; 

Mes bons amis je vous supplie, 
Venez venez frasser le tenis. 


De l'autre coté, sur le plage, 
Plus d’un fille regardait, 
Et voulant aider son passage 
Sur un bateau qu’amour guidait ; 
Mais une d’elles, bien plus sage, 
Leur repetait ces mots prudens, 
“ Ah! souvent on a fait naufrage, 
En cherchant a fasser le tems,”’ 
L’amour gaiment pousse au rivage, 
Ii abord tout prés du tems 
Et lui proposer le voyage, 
L’embarque, et l’abandonne aux vents; 





* AD LESBIAM, 


Quaeris, quot mipi basiationes 

‘Tuae, Lesbia, sint satis, superque ? 

Quim magnus numerus Lybissae arenae 

Laserpiciferis jacet Cyrenis. 

Oraclum Jovis inter aestuosi, 

Et Batti veteris sacrum sepulchrum; 

Aut quam sidgra multa, quum tacet nox, 

Furtivos hominum vident amores: 

Tam te basia multa basiare 

-Vesano satis et supér Catullo est; 

Quae nec pernamerare ca#rigsi 

Possint, nec mala fascinare lingua, 
CATVLL YS, 
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In compliance with a promise long since made, I now 


Agitant ses rames legeres) 
Et dit et rédit dans ses chants, 

“ Vous voyez bien, jeunes bergeres, 
Que l’ameur fait fasser le tems.” 


Mais tout-d-coup I’amour se lasse, 
A fut toujours la son defaut, 

De tems prend la rame a sa place, 
Et lui dit, “ quoi! céder sitét? 
Pauvre enfant quelle est ta foiblesse, 

Tu dois et je chante a mon tour, 
Ce vieux refrain de la sagesse, 
Ah! le tems fait fasser U’umour! 


TRANSLATION, 


An ancient man, ycleped Time, 
Fatigued with journeying many a clime, 

A cupid chanc’d to spy ; 
“ Stop!” cried the sage, “ thou flutterer gay, 
I too have wings, then teach, I pray, 

Thy art, that time may fly.” 


Leve smiles assent; and hand in hand 

They skim like lightning o’er the land, 
When love was heard to cry, 

* Behold, ye nymphs, who sportive tread 

The verdant lawn and mountain-head, 
With love, how time may fly." 


But Cupid’s force was quickly spent, 
So time his arm the urchin lent, 
To bear him still on high ; 
‘« And see,” he cried, “ ye nymphs below, 
What haply ye one day must know, 
With time, how love may fly.” 
Mercutio. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Mr. O.pscnoo., 


enclose you a translation of the seventh Satire of Ju- 
venal. Perhaps, since the recent English dress given 
to this Poet, by Mr. Gifford, and the republication of 
that work in our own country, the Public may rather 
require an apology, for the performance, than for its 
delay. But the version now oifered, was made, nearly 
at the same time with that of the thirteenth Satire, 
published in the first number of the Port Folio, and 
before it was known to the translator that Mr. Gif- 
ford was engaged upon the same subject. It cannot 
now be my desire to appear in competition with him 
in a field, for which the character of his own Genius, 
and the assiduous application of twenty years so pecu- 
liarly qualified him. There are however two induce- 
ments, in addition to that of my plighted word, which 
have determined me to complete the revision of this 

oem, and to forbear the request of your consen: to 
withhold i. from the publiceye: the first is that it may 
contribute to call the attention of dAmericane, still fur- 
ther te a classical poet, who has until lately sutlered 
an unusual and unmerited portion of neglect; and the 
second, that this very satire, deserves the peculiar 
meditation of the American public. Neither the re- 
moteness of the age, nor the difference of manners 
and institutions, under which this manifesto of the 
Muses, against the treatment which they experienced, 
was issued, can disguise or conceal the pointed appli- 
cation of their complaints to these happy times, and 
this genial clime.—Our Poets are not reduced to the 
necessity of becoming hewers of wood for bathing 
houses and pastry cooks; but many of them might 
exchange with advantage the laurel of Apollo, for 
the auctioneer’s hammer. If the labours or our His- 
torians, after swelling to their thousandth page, do 
not leave them in debt to the paper-maker, there is 
many a reading, and acconpting clerk, whose remu- 
neration, they may vainly aspire to obtain. If the 
talents of our lawyers are not estimated by the bril- 
liancy of a hired sardonyx upon their fingers, many of 
them are glad to seek in our Gallic province of Lou- 
isiana, for a full-breasted nurse to the Law. As to 
the teachers of Rhetoric, we are happily not encum- 
bered with that department of lettered beggary. Our 
rivals of Demosthenes and Cicero, like the poets of 
old, are all born such, and not:made by the drudgery 
of instruction.—We are not without men of wealth, 
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ing of sumptuous palaces, and upon maintaining them 
by proportionate festivities. If Quinctilian himself 
were here, he would certainly escape the insult of an 
inadequate recompense, inasmuch as he would meet 
no employment at all. Mis extraordinary opulence 
would neither furnish an objection for the poet to 
answer, nor an exception to confirm the rule of uni- 
versal union between literature and poverty.— With- 
out pursuing this parallel so far as it might be ex- 
tended, it will be sufficient to observe, that the im- 
provement of the public morals, and the reformation 
of manners is the only legitimate object of satire. 
That under a state of society, which in almost every 
otker respect, is fitter to be contrasted than compared 
with ours, the Roman Poet, has in this poem poured 
forth his harmonious indignation against vices, which 
exist, and in a high degree among us. We must in- 
deed change the names of things; but the story, is teld 
of ourselves. Let us hope that the lessons of the Sa- 
tirist, may produce an effect upon a young and rising 
nation, which they could not eperate on a corrupted 
and declining state. Let us from this example learn 
more. Let us reflect that this neglect of literature 
and contempt of learned men, in Rome, sprung up 
and grew, exactly at the same period, and in the same 
proportions as the genuine Republican spirit and man- 
ners decayed and withered. Thatas the souls of the 
Romans sunk into servitude, they degenerated into 
barbarism. That Tyranny and Ignorance advanced 
upon them hand in hand, and that the lnberal profes- 
sions were at the deepest point of disgrace, at the 
same time when Despotism flourished in its rankest 
luxuriance.—It may be useful to many of our coun- 
trymen, to be reminded that the alliance between the 
love of learning and the love of genuine freedom, is 
indissoluble; and that there is no surer means of 
subduing the spirit of a people than by stupifying 
their understanding. 


THE SEVENTH SATIRE OF JUVENAL.* 
THE ARGUMENT. 


The subject of this Satire is the wretched cendition of 
letters, in Rome at the period when it was written. 
The general neglect, experienced by the Poets, His- 
torians, Orators, Lawyers, Teachers of Rhetoric, 
and Schoolmasters. The poet makes an exception to 
save the honour of Czsar. But which of the Czsars 
is meant appears not very clear. It might be Nero or 
Domitian. Some of the internal evidence argues the 
poem written in the reign of Nero. Paris was then 
at the height of his power, and the poet seems to 
speak of Lucan and Palaemon as still living.—Fer the 
sarcasm against Paris, v. 92. 

Praefectos Pelopea facit, Philomela Tribunos, 


the author was banished; the old scholiast says by 
Nero—others say, by Domitian. 


THE hopes and motives of our studies rest 

Alone henceforth in Caesar’s liberal breast ; 

He, in these dismal days, he only views 

With smiles of kindness the afflicted Muse ; 
Whose darling votaries compelled for bread 6 
The meanest steps of drudgery must tread: 

For Gabian baths, for pastry cooks at Rome, 

To cleave the fuel, is of some the doom: 

Some grasp with rapture at the lot severe, 


To wield the hammer of an auctioneer ; 10 


While Clio forced frem Pindus to retreat, 

Starves in attendance on the drowsy great. 
Yet—if Pieria’s fountains, all are dry, 

Nor Nature’s first, resistless wants supply, 

Justly you hold it less flagitious shame 15 

‘To barter Famine for Machaera’s name ; 

At public auctions your address display, 

Trunks, tables, tatters—trash, to put away, 





* JUVENALIS SATIRA VII. 


Et spes, et ratio studiorum in Caesare tantim: 
Solus enim tristes, hac tempestate, Camoenas 
Respexit, clm jam celebres notique Poétae 
Balneolum Gabiis, Romae conducere furnos 


Tentarent; nec foedum alii nec turpe putarent 5 


Praecones fieri; ctim, desertis Aganippes 
Vallibus, esuriens migraret in atria Clio. 

Nam, si Pieria quadrans tibi nullus in umbr& 
Ostendatur, ames nomen victumque Machaerae ; 


Et vendas potils, commissa quod auctio vendit 10 


Stantibus, oenophorum, tripodes, armaria, cistas, 


who lavish their uncounted thcysands upon the bu.ld- — Alcithoen Pacci, Thekas et Terea Fausti. 





Plays innocent of wit, and verse in prose, 

Than under oath, with lying lips depose. % 
Thus though Bithynians and Galatians do, 
Outcasts from home, with neither shirt nor sho. 
Who now enjoy in native Virtue’s spite ‘ 
The wealth and honours of the Roman knight, 


Yet, shall in future none to whom belong 95 
The tuneful powers and eloquence of song, 
Whose lofty brows immortal laurel binds 

Need stoop to toils unworthy of their minds 
Brave youths—proceed—with Caesar's fond regan 
Whose bounty thirsts for objects to reward, 30 
But for the wit your tablets can supply 

On other patrons did your souls rely? 

—Collect your faggots, heap sublime. the pyre, 
Give all your verses to the God of fire ; 

Or clos’d in coffers from the blush of day, 35 
Let worms in darkness on your genius prey. 
Ijl-fated poet, pent in narrow cell 

To make the battle in fierce numbers swell ; 
That ivy-wreaths those temples may embrace 


And sculptors borrow that emaciate face. 49 
Drop—burn the quill—nay, blot those sleeples 
strains, 


For you no ray, no spark of hope remains; 

The wealthy niggard, in these frugal days 

Has learnt to pay for poetry—with praise— 
Has learnt bare barren plaudits to bestow, 4i 
Like children gazing at the peacock’s show— 
You, lose the while, the fairest of your prime, 
Of trade, of arms, of culture waste the time, 
Your days declining are oppress’d with care, 
Your youth was fruitless, and your age is bare, 50 
Till life you loath, your idol art abuse, 

And curse the fatal favours of the Muse. 


The arts evasive, hear me now display 
Of him to whom you deepest homage pay: 
He, at whose nod you left Apollo’s fane, 55 
His purse untouch’d, dispenses—verse again; 
Himself a bard—and Homer’s throne reveres 
But for its title of a thousand years. 
Smit with the love of Fame, would you recite 
Before a public audience, what you write? 60 
Lo! Maculonus, your poetic friend, 
His house to serve as theatre will lend: 
For you expand his treble bolted hall, 
Yo others close, as an mvested wall; 
For you, with clients fill the seats behind 65 
And woo the favour of the public mind— 
But not a Lord, of all the tribe will pay, 
No—not the hire of benches to defray. 





Hoc satius, quam si dicas, sub judice, vidi: 
Quod non vidisti: Faciant Equites Asiani 
Quamquam, et Cappadoces faciant, Equitesq ; Bithyni, 5 
Altera quos nudo traducit Gallia talo. 

Nemo tamen studiis indignum ferre laborem 
Cogetur posthac, nectit quicumque canoris 
Eloquium vocale modis, laurumque momordit. 

Hoc agite, Oyjuvenes: circumspicit, et stimulat vos, 
Materiamque sibi Ducis indulgentia quaerit. 21 
II. Si qua aliunde putas rerum expectanda tuarum 

Praesidia, atque ideo croceae membrana tabellae 
Impletur; lignorum aliquid posce ocyis, et quae 

Componis, dona Veneris, Telesine, marito: ~ 
Aut clude, et p sitos tine& pertunde libellos. 
Frange miser calamos, vigilataque praelia dele, 
Qai facis in parva sublimia carmina cella; 

Ut dignus venias hederis, et imagine macra! 


”- 


Tantim admirari, tantim laudare disertes, 
Ut pueri Junonis avem. Sed defluit aetas, 
Et pelagi patiens, et cassidis, atque ligonis. 
Taedia tunc subeunt animos, tunc seque suamque 


Actipe nunc artes, ne quid tibi conferat iste, 
Quem colis! et MaSarum et Apollinis aede relicta, 
Ipse facit versus, atque uni cedit Homero, 

Propter mille annos At, si dulcedine famae 


Ac longé fe domus servire jubetur, 

In qua solicitas imitatur janva portas; 

Scit dare libertos, extrema in parte sedentes 
Ordinis, et-magnas comitum, {sponere voces. 





Spes nulla ulterior: didicit jam dives avarus 3 
Terpsichoren odit facunda et nuda senectus. 33 
Succensus recites, Maculonus commodat aedes; 40 


Nemo dabit reguin, quanti suosellia constent, 45 
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6ti]]—we persist, our seeds to waste in sand— 
To drive the ploughshare thro’ the barren strand, 70 
We toil—we struggle to get loose—in vain— 
Ambition binds us with too firm a chain ; 
The scribbling frenzy, many minds endure, 
spreads like an ulcer and defies a cure. 

Yet should the bard of true poetic fire, 75 
The bard, whose fingers sweep ho vulgar lyre, 
Whose numbers, polish’d with unwearied care 
The real stamp of sterling genius bear, 
The bard, whose powers I feel, but cannot paint, 
Be free from anxious thoughts, from sorrow’s taint, 
With lonely leisure, range the groves to think, [80 
And only thirst, Aonia’s streams to drink,— 
Around Pieria’s cells, how hoarsely float 
The hollow discords of a hungry throat! 
How fade the bays, on brows with famine sunk! 85 
Horace cries Evoé; but the bard is drunk. 
What room can Genius for exertion find, 
If diverse cares distract at once the mind? 
Apollo, Bacchus, rack the pregnant brain— 
Another torture, can the breast sustain? 90 
No sordid want should chain to earth the bard, 
Who fixes on the Gods, his bold regard; 
Their steeds, theircars, theirdazzling forms surveys, 
And Turnus, tortur’d by the fiend, displays. 
Young Maro’s soul had poverty depress’d, 95 
The snakes had drop’d from dire Alecto’s crest ; 
Had Maro lack'd his lackey and his home 
The fury's clarion had been hoarse or dumb. 
How can we hope Rubrenus should engage 





To match the glories of the Grecian stage? 100 
When the last tragedy Rubrenus wrote 
Reduc’d the dramatist to pawn his coat. 

Poor Numitor has ne’er enough to send 
The meanest pittance to relieve his friend ; 
Yet finds his fund, an unexhausted store 105 
‘To feed the wild profusions of his whore— 
Yet could he purchase a young lion tame, 
And glut the royal brute with costly game— 
But modern poets have, I needs must say, 
More craving stomachs than the beast of prey. 110 
Beneath his marble dome at ease reclin'd, 
Mere fame may sate the wealthy Lucan’s mind; 
But, can the broadest blast she ever blew 
Of poor Serranus, sate the dody too? 
Let Statius give but notice of a night 115 
His War of Thebes in public to recite— 





Et quae conducto pendent anabathra tigillo, 
Quaeque reportandis posita est orchestra cathedris. 

Nos tamen héc agimaus, tenaique in pulvere sulcos 
Ducimus, et littus sterili versamus aratro. 
Nam, si discedas, laqueo tenet ambitiosi 50 
Consuetudo mali; tenet insanabile multos 
Scribendi caco€thes, et aegro in corde senescit. 

Sed vatem egregium, cui non sit publica vena, 
Qui nihil expositum soleat deducere, nec qui 
Communi feriat carmen triviale moneta ; 55 
Hunc, qualem nequeo monstrare, et sentio tantim, 
Anxietate carens animus facit, omnis acerbi 
Impatiens, cupidus silvarum, aptusque bibendis 
Fontibus Aonidum: Neque enim cantare sub antro 
Pierio thyrsumve potest contingere sana 60 
Paupertas, aique aeris inops; quo, nocte dieque, 
Corpuseget. Satur est, cilm dicit Horatius, Euhoé. 
Quis locus ingenio; nisi, cim se carmine solo 
Vexant, et dominis Cirrhae Nisaeque feruntur 
Pectora nostra, duas non admittentia curas? 65 

Magnae mentis opus, nec de lodice paranda 
Attonitae, currus et equos faciesque Deorum 
Aspicere, et qualis Rutulum confundat Erinnys. 

Nam, si Virgitio puer et tolerabile deesset 

Hospitium, caderent omnes a crinibus hydri: 70 
Surda nihil gemeret grave buccina. Poscimus, ut sit 
Non minor antiquo Rubrenus Lappa cothurno; 

Cujus et alveolos et laenam pignorat Atreus? 

Non habet infelix Numitor, quod mittat amico; 
Quintillae quod donet, habet: nee defuit illi, 75 
Unde emeret, multa pascendpm carne, leonem 
Jam domitum. Constat leviori bellua sumptu 
Nimirdm; et capiunt plus intestina Poétae! 

Contentus fama jaceat Lucanus in hortis 

armoreis: at Sarrano tenuique Saleio 80 
loria, quantalibet, quid erit, si gloria tantdm est? 
Curitur ad yocem jucwadam, et sarmen amicae 
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I.o! the whole town with ears erect will throng, 
And listen eager to the tuneful song. 
But while these myriads hear the bard rehearse, 
And break down benches to applaud his verse, 120 
The bard—might starve, relentless Famine’s prey, 
Had he not sold the manager a play, 
Which never having met the nation’s ear, 
Thou, generous public! needs must pay to hear. 
Yes—'tis the manger, gives wealth and place, 125 
Paris—dispenser of imperial grace, 
More than the proudest senator bestows— 
For verse, gives legions—government for prose ; 
O’er peace, o’er war, alike extends his might, 
And now a general makes, and now a knight, 130 
Why hunt advancement in a noble’s hall? 
Paris, in power’s career, outstrips them all. 

Yet let not envy, on the poet light, 
Constrain’d, for bread his verses to recite— 
When will a new Mecaenas glad our eyes? 135 
When Fabius, Cotta, Lentulus arise? 
When the bright days of bliss again come round ; 
Days when a Proculeius could be found? 
Then lofty Genius never look’d in vain, 
The fair rewards of labour to obtain! 140 
Now, the pale student all December long 
Must wine forswear, and thrive upon a song. 


But you, Historians, boast a richer soil, 
You lavish time more boldly, waste more oil; 
No limits bound your ink-exhausting rage— 145 
I see before you rise your thousandth page, 
See ream on ream of precious paper lost ; 
Or destin’d barely to discharge its cost. 
You say, forsooth, historic style implies 
Diffuse details, and brevity defies. 150 
True—but when till’d by your unwearied care, 
What fruit, what harvest will that desert bear? 
Vv hen will your rare researches ever gain 
The meanest meed our reading clerks obtain ?— 
Historians! yours is but a drowsy trade ; 155 
gto lounge in bed, and loiter in the shade: 
But sure the fleader basks in Fortune’s smiles, 
His satchel bursting, big with parchment files— 
See! while the client at his side impels, 
His rising voice to peals of thunder swells; 160 
Mark—does the rival counsel skill display, 
Truth to perplex by proofs, and darken day ? 
Then—how the floods of elocution roar! 
Then—how their lips the copious falsehood pour! 
And wouldst thou learn the price of toils like 

these ? 165 

Sum up, for life, one hundred lawyer's fees ; 





Thebaidos, laetam fecit cliim Statius urbem, 
Promisitque diem: tanta dulcedine captos 
Afficit ille animos, tantaque libidine vulgi 85 
Auditur: sed, cim fregit subsellia versu, 
Esurit, intactam Paridi nisi vendat Agaven. 

llle et militiae multis largitur honorem : 
Semestri vatum digitos circumligat auro. 
Quod non dant proceres, dabit histrio. Tu Camerinos, 
Et Bareas, tu nobilium magna atria curas? 9} 
Praefectos Pelopéa facit, Philomela Tribunos. 

Haud tamen invideas vati, quem pulpita pascunt. 
Quis tibi Maecenas? Quis nunc erit aut Preculeius, 
Aut Fabius? Quis Cotta iter’m? Quis Lentulus alter? 
Tunc par ingenio pretium: Nunc utile multis 96 
Pallére, et vinem toto nescire Decembri. 

Il. ‘* Vester porrd labor foecundior, historiarum 
‘* Scriptores: petit hic plus temporis, atque olei plus: 

‘* Namque, oblita modi, millesima pagina surgit: 100 
** Omnibus, et crescit multa damnosa papyro: 

‘“* Sic ingens rerum numerus jubet, atque operum lex.” 
Quae tamen inde seges? Terrae quis fructus apertae? 
Quis dabit historico quantum daret acta legenti? 

III. “Sed genus ignavum, quod lecto gaudet et um- 
Dic, igitur, quid causidicis civilia praestent [bra:” 105 
Officia, et magno comites in fasce libelli? 

Ipsi magna sonant; sed tunc, cum creditor audit, 
Praecipué, vel, si tetigit latus acrior illo, 

Qui venit ad dubium grandi cum codice nomen: 110 
‘unc immensa cava spirant mendacia folles, 
Conspuiturque sinus. Veram deprendere meSsem 
Silibet: hinc ¢2ntam patrimonia causidicorym, 

Paste alid solum Rugsati pone Lacernac! 


15] 


Place, in one balance their amount extreme, 

A coachman’s gains shal! make them kick the beam. 
The Judges take their seats—poor you proceed, 
With beating heart, a freedman’s right to plead, 170 
And pale as Ajax, on Bubulcus wait, 

Till his wise fiat seal your clicnt’s fate. 
Proceed—declaim—exhaust your voice and lungs, 
Strain—burst your sides, to busy Rumour’s tongues, 
Till wreaths of verdant palm may deck your 
stairs ; 173 
And see what meed your public speaker shares t 
A musty ham! dry leeks—a dainty dish! 

The gift of Afric—then a pickled fish— 

Five flasks of vinegar, call’d wine, that floats 

On Tyber’s bosom, down to Rome, in boats. 186 
Or if, of four long arguments the prize, 

One piece of gold, at last shall bless your eyes, 
The chamber counsel, brother of your art, 

Is sure to claim his stipulated part. 

—Aye—but milius, with less lawthan we, !85 
Makes his own price, and needs but name his fee. 
— Amilius—yes—four coursers and a car 

Stand in his porch, the pageantry of war: 

While his own statue strides a fiery steed, 

In marble frowns, and bids the battle bleed. 196 
But Pedo, Matho, thus to ruin run, 

*Tis by such waste Tongillus is undone ; 

He, from a broad Rhinoceros’s horn 

Bastes all his limbs with ointments, morn by morn ; 
He with a train of loud and filthy slaves «195 
The baths besets, and all decorum braves. 

Parades the streets in ostentatious state, 

Buys slaves and china, country-seats and plate ; 
Displays his purple, credit to obtain, 

Nor spreads the gorgeous artifice in vain. 200 
The purple garb, few clients can withstand, 

And jewels can unclench the closest hand. 

By noise and bustle, consequence is gain’d, 

And wealth, to be acquir’d, must first be feign’d. 
To limit Rome’s profusions mow, were vain; 205 
Nay, should old Tully’s age revolve again, 

Not Tully’s eloquence, five pence would raise, 
Did not the diamond, on his finger blaze. 

The sole attention now, the client gives 

Is, in what style his learned counsel lives? 210 
And whether slaves by dozens and by scores 
Precede his coach, and stand behind his doors. 
This was the cause, whence Paul was wont to sport 
A hired Sardonyx, when he spoke in court. 

And hence, Paul's practice yields far richer gain 215 
Than Basilus or Cossus can obtain. 





Consedére Duces; surgis tu, pallidus Ajax, 115 
Dicturus dubia pro libertate, Bubulco 
Judice. Rumpe, miser, tensum jecur, ut tibi lasso 
Figantur virides, scalarum, gloria, palmae ! 
Quod vocis pretium? Siccus petasunculus, et vas 
Pelamidum, aut yeteres, Afrorum epimenia, bulbi; 120 
Aut vinum Tiberi devectum, quinque lagenae, 
Si quater egisti; si contigit aureus unus, 
Inde cadunt partes, ex foedere, pragmaticorum. 

« Emilio dabitur quantum petet: et melits nos 
“ Egimus.” Hvujus enim stat currus aheneus, alti 125 
Quadrijuges in vestibulis, atque ipse, feroci 
Bellatore sedens, curyatum hastile minatur 
Eminus, et statua meditatur praelia lusca. 
Sic Pedo conturbat, Matho deficit; exitus hic est 
Tongilli, magno cum rhinocerote lavari 130 
Qui solet, et vexat lutulenta balnea turba, 
Perque forum juvenes longo premit assere Medos, 
Empturus pueros, argentum, myrrhina, villas: 
Spondet enim Tyrio stlataria purpura filo. 
it tamen hoc ipsis est utile: purpura vendit 133 
Causidicum, vendunt amethystina: convenit illis, 
£t strepitu et facie majoris vivere censtis. 
Sed finem impensae non servat prodiga Roma. 
Ut redeant veteres, Ciceroni nemo ducentos 
Nunc dederit nummos, nisi fulserit annulus ingens. 140 
Respicit hoc primum qui litigat, “ an tibi servi 
“ Octo, decem comites, post te an git sella, togati 
“ Ante pedes.” Ided condueta Paulus agebat 
Sardony che, atque ideo pluris, quam Cossus, agebat, 


Quando licet flentem Basilo producere matrem ? 
Quis bene dicentem Basilum ferai? Accipiat te 











Quam Basilus: Rara in tepni facundia panno. 145 
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Seldom, ia rags, Persuasion’s form -appears, 
Who e’er beheld a matron’s moving tears 
By Basilus produced! and who would cream 
From him to hear soft elocution stream ? 
No.—Is your hope to prosper at the bar, 
And rise to fortune by the wordy war? 
Gaul is the land, to fill the pleader’s purse ; 
Or Africa—the Law’s full-breasted nurse. 
You Vectius, keep a réetorician’s school, = 225 
And teach divine Persuasion’s art by rule: 
Sure then a steely bosom you must need, 
When by the school-boy’s dagger, tyrants bleed. 
For what the lad first read upon his seat, 
He mutters next, then chants it on his feet ; 
Still cabbage, cabbage, dish’d a thousand ways, 
Cuts short, at last, the wretched teacher's days. 
Noe dunce of all his pupils but would learn 
-The various forms of causes to discern, 
‘The issue’s point, with searching ken to pry, 235 
And whence th’ opponent’s keenest shafts will fly. 
But none pay Vectius—What! demand your fee? 
Pray, did your lessons ever profit me? 
—The teacher’s fault forsooth, if thickly spread 
Arcadian gloom invests the pupili’s head ; 240 
Whose ruthless Hannibal, must once a weck, 
On my poor head his direst vengeance wreak? 
Discuss if after Cannae’s deathful deed 
His conquering legions he to Rome shall lead ; 
Or, warn’d by tempests and celestial fire, 245 
With dripping cohorts from the field retire ? 
Let but the father once submit his ear, 
‘To what, so often, mine is doom’d to hear ; 
And fix thyself the price, but for a day; 
Unheard, unscrupled, I that price will pay. 250 
Hence, from their calling, herds of sophists fly, 
And.at the real bar their fortunes try: 
Debate no more fictitious themes oi strife ; 
The faithless husband, or the perjur’d wife ; 
Leave mingled poisons in the bowl to sleep, 
And step-dame wiles in long oblivion steep. 
Ye, from the shades of Rhetoric who descend, 
Say, will ye heed the counsels of a friend £ 
Renounce the field—To other arts repair 5 
Where bright rewards await the toils of care ; 
To Hberal arts, exempt from famine’s dread, 
And riot in the joys of.,...DAILY BREAD. 
Ask what Chrysogonus, what Pollio gains 
For planting Eloquence in nobl¢ brains ¢ 
To build:a bath, uncounted thousands fly ; 
More thousands still, a cover’d porch supply; 
Where in a shower my lord may take tresh air, 
Borne lolling round, upon his easy chair. 
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Gallia, vel potis, nutricula causidicorum, 
Africa, si placuit mercedem imponere linguae! 
1V. Declamare doces, 6 ferrea pectora Vecti, 
Cim perimit saevos classis numeresa T'yrannos? 
Nam quaequnq; sedens modo legerat, haec eadem stans 
Proferet, atque eadem cantabit versibus iisdem : 
Occidit misercs crambe repetica magistros. 155 
Quis color, et quod sit causae genus, atque wbi summa 
Quaestio, quae veniant divers’ parte sagiitae, 
Scire volunt omnes; mercedem sclvere nemo. 
«s Mercedem appellas? quid enim scio?” culpa docentis 
Scilicet arguitur, qudd"aeva in parte mamillae 
Nil salit Arcadico juveni, cujus mihi sexta 
Quague die miserum dirus caput Annibal’ implet! 
Quicquid id est, de quo deliberat; an petat urbem 
A Cannis; an post nimbos et fulmina cautus 
Circumagat madidas a tempesiate cchories. 
Quantumvis stipulare, et prounts accipe quod do, 
Ut toties ilium pater audiat. Ast alii sex, 
Et plures uno conclamant ore sophistae, 
Et veras agitant lites, raptore relicto: 
Fusa veneua silent, malus ingratusque maritus, 
Et quae jam veteres sanant mortaria coecos. 
Ergo sibi dabit ipse rudem, si vostra movebunt 
Consilia, et vitae diversum iter ingredietur, 
Ad pugnam qui rhetorica descendit ab ubra, 
Summiula ne pereat, qua vilis tessera vaenit 
Frumenti: quippe haec merces lautissima. Tenta, 175 
Chrys¢gonus quanti doceat, ved Pollio quanti 
Lautorum pueros, artem scindens T heocori. 
Balnea sexcentis, et pluris porticus, in qua 
Gestetur dominus, quoties pluit; anne serenum 
Expectet, spargatque luto jumenta recent! 
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THE PORT FOLIO. 


For who can dream my lord should wait for rain, 
Or drive his mules through every dirty lane; 270 
While here the shelter of a gilded root 

Preserves unstain’d the courser’s glossy hoof. 

A Hall for banquets too, my lerd must own, 
Prop’d on long columns of Numidian stone, — 
With sky-lights form’d to catch the gleams of day, 
And fend the fierceness of the solar ray- 276 
Then with due guests the fretted hall to fill, 

Cook, butler, steward, each must bring his bill— 
While to instruct his Grace’s son and heir, 
Ten paltry pounds, insult Quintilian’s care: 
Wild into waste, the father’s fortunes run, 
And nothing costs him little—but his son. 
—Whence then Quintilian’s wealth, but from the 
school? 

—’Tis the exception, and confirms the rule. 
By nature d/est, Quintilian’s lot combin’d 

A pleasing person with a mighty mind ; 

By lortune é/est, wise, generous, nobly born, 
His very shoes patrician moons adorn: 

Thrice blest, with gifts of Eloquence and song, 
Conclusive logic, and resistless tongue ; 

And all to crown, a voice of tuneful note, 

‘Yo shame tho’ hoarse with cold, the linne:’s throat. 
The star, that rules ascendant in the skies, 
When light first flashes on the infant's eyes, 
‘That star bestows, at fickle Fortune’s nod, 
The consul’s fasces for the pedant’s vod ; 

Or gives, as Fortune’s angry doom has seal’d, 
The consul’s hands a pedant’s rod to wield. 
W hat could make Tullius, what Ventidius great? 
But some mysterious power of secret Fate; S00 
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Some power, impeli’d by whose elastic spring 
‘Vhe captive triumphs, and the slave’s a king. 
But for one sampie of this fair success 

W hat failing crowds en observation press! 
Such was, ‘i hrasymachws, thy hapless state ; 
And such, Secundus Carinas, thy fate ! 

Ip want, at Athens! still to wit profuse: 
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Gocs of our fathers ; ever wise and just, 
Oli! let the sod rest light upon their dust! 
Let Crocus breathe around her rich perfume, 
And o’er cir urns Iet spring peremual bicom. 
‘Lutors, to them the Parent’s place supphed ; 
‘Lhe rank was honour, and the name was pilde. 
do manhood verging, lo! Achilles stands 
And trembles at the rod in Chiron’s hands— 
Yet, who could hear him, and observe the wiile, 
The tearned master’s /ai/, without a smile? 
Now——us the teacher dreads the pupti’s nod, 


Though ‘Tully—Nay——so Rulus says hinisell, 
Compar'd to Kulus, was a crivelling ell. 





Hic potias: namque hic mundae nitet ungula mulae! 
Parte alia, longis Numidarum fulta eclumnis, 
Surgat et algentem rapiat coenatio solem! 
Quanticumque domus, veniet qui fercula docté 
Componit, Veniet qui pulmentaria condit. 

Hos inter sumptus sestertia Quintiliano, 

Ut multum, duo sufficient: res nulla minoris 
Constabit patri, quam filius! ** Unde igitur tot 

* Quintilianus habet salius?” Exempia novorum 
Facortim transi: telix, et pulcher et acer; 

Felix, et sapiens, et nobilis, et generosus 
Appositam nigrae lunam subtexit alutae: 

Felix, oratur qucque maximus, et jaculator, 

Et, si pertrixit, cantat bene. Distat enim, quae 


Edere vagitus, et adhunc a matre rubentem. 

Si FOR’LUNA volet, ties de Rhetore Consul: 

Si volet haec eadem, fiesde Consule Rhetor. 

Ventidius quid enim? Quid Tullius? Anne aliud quim 

Sidus, et occulti miranda potentia Fati? 

Servis regna dabunt, captivis tata triumphos. 

Felix ille tamen, corvo quogue rarior albo. 
Pcenituit multos vanae sterilisque cathedrae, 

Sicut ‘Thrasymachi probat exitus, atque Secundi 
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Nil praeter gelidas ausae conterre cicutas. 

Dii majorum umbris tenuem et sine pondere terram, 
Spirantesque crocos, et in urna perpetuum yer, 
Qui praeceptorem sapcti voluere parentis 





Still bountcous to bestow....THE HEMLCCK’S JUICE. 
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Sidera te excipiant, modo primos incipientem 195 
| Et pater ipsius coetts, ne turpia ludant! 
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Carrinatis: et hunc inopem vidistis, Aihenae, 205 


Declare, Enccladus-—Palaemon say, 
Your learned labcurs. who pretends to pay? 
Your art is Grammar, whose accustom’d meed 
Still less than Rhet’ric, ministers to need. 
Yet, from your wretched stipend’s scanty fare, 
Young master’s lackey, nibbles off his share, 
And Butler Graspall too, with dextrous art, 
In dealing out the rations, snips a part. 
Oh! bear it all, Palaemon! nor complain ; 
‘Lhe lot is common—to resist were vaig— 
Adept at once the woolen-draper's way, 
And ten per cent discount, for speedy pay. 
Good fortune deem it, when with ceaseless toi] 33: 
You waste the morning, and the midnight oil, i 
W hile yet her bed, the thrifty housewife keeps, 
While the smith’s hammer on his anvil sleeps, 
To hear the drowsy school-boy’s tale submit, 
And snuff the vapours twenty lampsemit; — 34 
Streams which of Horace choke the lyric rage 
And make a chimney-back of Maro’s page; 
Good fortune deem it. with a life thus hard, 

Not to be plunder’d of your whole reward; 

Nor even then, the pittance hope to draw, 34; 
Without, nine tunes in ten, appeal to Law. 
—lThus nobly generous to the teacher’s art. 

Be sure to task severe the teacher's part: 

The child, for whom his sire thus largely spends 
Must have all science at his fingers’ ends—— 350 
‘Tongues~-Rhetoric—H story ,old and new rehearse 
Possess by heart all authors, prose and verse: | 
If question’d sudden, walking in the street, 
The name of old Anchises’ nurse repeat, 
Archemor’s step-dame’s Native land decide: 
Teil to a day, how old Acastes died— 

Or say, precise, how many flasks of wine 

He gave the wanderers of the Trojan line. 
Nor yet to this, the Mentor’s cares confin’d, 
His plastic hand must form the pupil’s mind. 360 
To guard their morals ceaseless pains requires, 
l'o ward temptations, and restrain desires: 
Frequeat their sports, observe with eye severe, 
And check fierce passion in her foul career: 

Ali which perform'd, when comes the yearly day, 
Your thanks shal] be—a gladiator’s pay— 366 
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Cantabat patriis in montibus: et cui non tunc 

Eiceret risum citharoedi cauda magistri? 

Sed Ruffum atque alios caedit sua quaeque juventus: 

Ruitum, qui toues Ciceronem Allobroga dixit? 214 
V. Quis gremio Enceladi doctique Palaemonis afert, 

Quantum Grammaticus meruit labor? Et tamen ex héc, 


* 21.0 ° : : ; Quodcumque est (minus est autem, quam rhetoris aera) 
And Rufus shrinks beneath his scholur's rod; 320 | 
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Discipul: custos praemordet Acoenitus ipse ; 
Et, qui disptnsat, frangit sibi. Cede, Palaemon, 
Et patere inde aliquid decrescere ;* non alitér, quam 
Institor hybernae tegetis, niveique cadurci: 22 
Dummodo non pereat, mediae quod noctis ab hora 
Sedisti, qua nemo faber, qua nemo sederet, 
Qui docet obliquo lanam deducere ferro: 
Dummodo non pereat totidem olfecisse lucernas, 225 
Quot stabant pueri, cum toius decolor ¢sset 
Flaccus, et haeréret nigro tuligo Maroni. 

Rara tamen merces, quae cognitione Tribuni 
Non egeat.—Sed vos saevas iniponice leges, 
Ut praeceptori verborum regula constet ; 
Ut legat historins, auctores noverit omnes, 
Tanquam ungues digitosqie suos, ut, forté rogatus, 
Dum petit aut Thermas aut Phachi bainea, dicat 
Nutricem Anchisae, nomen patriamque novercae 
Archemori; dicat quot Acestes vixerit annos; 
Quot Siculus Phry gibus vini donaverir urnas ! 
Lxigite, ut mores teneros ceu poll-ce ducat, 
Ut si quis cera vultum facit: exigite, ut sit 
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Haec, inquit cures; et, cum se verterit annus, 
Accipe, victori populus quod postulat, aurum ! 
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‘Esse loco! Metuens virgae, jam: grandis Achilles 210 | 
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